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This paper integrates theory and research on the 
adolescent society into a comprehensive model of the status 
attainment process* The analysis reveals that a multidimensional 
conception of the adolescent role informs understanding of the 
dynamics of the status attainment process; that perceived peer status 
does not mediate antecedent effects on aspirations and attainments 
controlling on significant other influences; and that personality 
traits operate as selection aischanisms for peer group 
identifications, aspirations and attainments* The sample consists of 
a 17 year^old male age cohort of high school seniors studied in 1957 
(N^y42) and again 15 years later ia 1972 CN^340) , Estimates are based 
on structured eguatiOD models, {Authoc) 
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ADOLESCENT PEER GROUP IDENTIFICATIONS ANB 
THE STATUS ATTAINMENT PROCESS^ 



Recent status attainment studies (e.g.s Sawell and Hausarj 1975) 
amphasize the social structural, psychological ^ and social psychological 
pi^adictors and processes that affect educational attaiiOTent and the key 
role of education in the achievement process* The adolescent society liter-- 
atura (e.g.s Coleman, 1961) focuses on how adolescents define pear status 
and the consequences of that subcultural status system for individual achieve- 
ments* This paper estimates the parameters of a comprehensive model linking 
the components of these two research traditions* 

The effects of family aocioeconomic statuses on son's attainments were 
documented in Blau and Duncan's (1967) analysis of the American occupational 
structure and have established the general parameters that social psychological 
models seek to explain (Sewell, Haller and Fortes ^ 1969 | Sewellp Hallar and 
Ohlendorfp 1970; Sewell and Hauser, 1972, 1975; Haller and Fortes, 1973) • The 
models specify that attainments are a function of a cognitive-motivational 
component formed by aspirations and social structural factors affecting their 
realisation* The emphasis is on the individual's self-ref le%ive adjustment of 
his status aspirations to his perceived ability and performance and the impact 
of significant other eKpectations on Individual aspirations and attainmenttsv' 
Otto and Haller (1976) compare estimates from three samples and note that thc^ 
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pTQcesa mediates about two-thirda of the effect of socioeconomic origins on 
educational attainment and virtually all of the effects on occupational 
attairAment except for about half of the effect of father's occupational prefi- 
tlge* The model is less satisfactory as a specification of the earnings pro- 
cess wherej generally^ at least two^thirds of the socioeconomic origin effects 
remain unexplained* As a predictive model the specification accounca for as 
much as 62 percent of the variance in education ^ 31 percent of the variance in 
occupation and 12 percent of the variance in earnings. 

The adolescent subculture literature augments understanding of the social 
psychological processes bearing on the development of aspirations and achieve^ 
mettts, Coleman (1959, 1961) argues that schools have distinct value climates 
that influence behavior. The thesis has generated theory and research regard- 
ing the dimensionality of the adolescent society and the effects of specific 
peer culture identifications on aspirations and subsequent attainments. Tlie 
dlmansions of the adolescent society have ranged from Coleman's three—acaderalCt 
athletic and social^-to Spady's (1971) five^ varsity sports^ social clubs, 
performing artSj service-leadership, and other or no activity. The structure 
of the adolescent society ^ which is not Informed by this paper, has also engaged 
theorists* Thus, Coleman argues that the principal dimensions , those representing 
athletic and aeademic values, are essentially orthogonal and provide alternate 
identifications within adolescent society although Rehberg and Schaefer (1968; 
sect also Spady, 1970) specify that the two dimensions are causally related, that 
the nonacademic affects the academic* 

Coleman (19595 1961) reasons that high school demands for academic perfor-' 
mance are met by group nocms resisting the demands. Adolescents tend to value 
and reward perforTnance on peer criteria (±,e,j social) as opposed to institutional 
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criteria (ite., academic) with the result that the academically promising 
are attracted to non-acadetnic gratif IcationSj a circumitanca that con- 
tributes to neither the individual's nor the society's long term welfare. 
Studies have generally reported that high school role performance and peer 
recognition do affect educational aspirations. McDill and Colenan (1963) re- 
port that only among nonraeinbers of the "leading crowd" were educational plans 
associated with an Interest in academics. In a subsequent study (McDlll and 
Coleman 3 1965) the peer effect was shown to be cumulative* By the end of the 
senior year peer prestige explains more variance in educational plans than does 
parental aocipeconomic status. 

Several .studies have eKamlned the relationehip of athlatics to peer status 
and educational aspirations. Demonstrating that athletic participation is 
positively associated with college expectations, Schafer and Rehberg (1970; see 
also Schafer and Armer, 1968; Picou and Curry , 1974) document the mediating ef- 
fect of teacher and counselor encouragement (see also Weinberg and Shager, 1966; 
Snyder^ 1972) and suggest that perceived peer status may also function as an 
intervening mechanism. The explanation is that positive appraisals enjoyed es^ 
pecially by athletes increase self-esteem which results in heightened aspirations 
(Rehberg and Schafer, 1968), Spreitzer and Pugh (1973) find support for the 
hypothesis, especially^ in schools where athletics is highly valued* 

Spady (1970, 1971) reasonSj that extracurricular activities vary in pur- 
pose and prestige and provides evidence that activltias that heighten education- 
al aspirations do not necessarily equip individuals with the skills necessary 
for the realization of those goals* Moreover ^ Spady raises the possibility of 
selection effects ^ that individual characteristics may predispose some to com-- 
pete for extracurricular roles which enhance their status and success orieatatlons. 
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Snyder (1969), using an undifferentiated indicator of level of high school 
social participacion, demonstrates a positive asaociation with educational 
and occupational attainments five years later* Otto (1975), meafluring OKtent 
of participation in extracurricular activitias, damonstrates salutary ef facta 
on educational and occupational attainments and earnings fifteen years later* 

In summary, past resGarch gn the adolescent society suggests: (1) a multi 
dimensional conception of uhe adolescent role although two student cultures^^ 
one emphasiEing scholarahip and the other peer acceptance^^have received most 
attention in the literature; (2) that extracurricular activities may differen-- 
tially affect aspirations and attainments; (3) that a psychological intervening 
mechanism-'^perceived peer atatus™mediates peer group ^^fects on aspirationfi; 
and (4) the poasibility of social selection effects based on Individual charac^ 
teristica other than mental ability. The following section Incorporatea these 
relationships Into an elaborated social psychological model of the status at- 
tainment procesB. 

The Conceptual Model 

We specify a structural equations model that sequentially incorporates 
the effects of parental socioeconomic statuses, individual characteristics^ ad^ 
olescent peer group identlf icatlonSs significant other Influences and perceived 
peer status j and aspirations on education^ occupation j and earnings* The con^ 
ceptual model Is heurlstlcally displayed in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 about here 
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The reduced form model eKamines the effacts of socioeconomic origins 
on attainments, the degree of status transmission. Standard indicators are 
employed I father's occupational prestige and parents' levels of education. 
Rural-urban residency effects are also examined. In their funGtional ordering 
education^ occupation and earnings indicate attainments. The conceptual acheme 
preserves the centrality of aspirations as a principal mechanism in the status 
attainment process. 

The social psychological model (e,g,, Sewell and Hauser, 1975) specifies 
two intervening mechanisms linking socioeconomic origins and aspirations. Edu- 
cation ia differentially valued by socioeconomic status and, therefore, social 
origins are related to academic performance* The respondent's academic per^ 
formance, in turn, is evaluated by significant others who communicate expecta^ 
tions that reinforce the values associated with the respondent's socioeconomic 
origins. The youth also reflects upon his grades and adjusts his aspirations 
to his past levels of academic performance (Woelfel and Haller, 1971)* Pre- 
serving these elements of the social psychological model we propose a more com- 
plicated scenario which also takes into account the adolescent's perceived peer 
status, the multidlmensionality of the adolescent rolej and the possible opera-- 
tion of selection by Individual characteriBtics into adolescent roles and sub^ 
sequent aspiration and attainment levels. 

Following Spady (1970, 1971; seii also Spreitzer and Pugh, 1973), we specify 
peer status as a linkage whereby adolescent role performance is translated into 
higher educational aspirations. A long tradition of social psychological theory 
and research (Sherif and Shcrlf, 1956^280^331) maintains that adolescent atti-- 
tudes reflect interactions with others, even as a second tradition maintains 
that significant others take cues for appropriate expectations from the adoles= 
cent (Haller and Woelfel, 1972). In providing for the operation of both the 
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psychological and the 80cial«psyehological mechanisms without specifying 

a causal structure between them we are able to estimate the independent: 

and additive effects of bothi These analyses seek to confirtn the reported 

peer status effect on educational aspirations and the lack of effect on edu-- 

cational attainment. Further, the analysis will determine whether the ef-- 

facts are independent of significant other Influences and whether the pattern 

generalizes to Qccupational aspirations, occupational attainment and earning^i, 

Kemper (1968:32) defines a reference group as one "which the actor takes 

into account . , • in the course of selecting a behavior from among a Jiet of 

2 

alternatives, or in Mking a judgment about a problematic issuet" Itfi function 
is to orient the individual attitudinally and behaviorally * While character- 
izing the adolescent society as nonchalant in scholastic matters, irreBponsible 
and hedonistic^ Coleman (1959:330) suggests that subgroups can form which '*insu- 
late" (1959:343) their members against the larger group, "rescue'* (1959:330) 
thein from the frivolous activities of their fellows and engage a few wlio accept 
adult values and have their sights set on long range goals. This analysis ex- 
plores whether there are eKtracurricular subgroups other than athletics that 
are associated with levels of aspiration and/or attaimnent. Following Spady 
(1971) peer group identifications are categorized in terms of academicB, ath- 
leticsj service^leaderships the performing arts and others. In addition we 
provide for primary associations with vocational farm and vocational academic 
activities. The distinction between farm and academic vocational groups pro- 
vides alternate mechanisms by which the effects of rural-Durban residency are 
likely to influence aspirations and attainments* W^hile vocational activltle& 
may be less visible forms of involvement they also provide status and jirestige 
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and facilitate the devalopment of skills and attitudes that provide a basia 
for subiequent achievement (Spady, 1971), 

Finally, we eKamine the possibility that the relationship between extra^ 
curricular involvements^ perceived peer status and aspirations may reflect a 
gel£--8election process based on personal characteristics (Spady, 1971)* Sawell 
and Hauser (1975) specify an intervening role for mental ability. We provide 
for two additional personality traits* adventurousness and nervous tensions. 
Cattell (1950:8^9) associates adventurousness with socio-fflnotional (friendly) 
traits, a factor which selects leaders and predicts suitability for occupations 
requiring inter personal skills. Nervous tensions, by comparison, are a dis-' 
functional characteristic. The general picture is that of the hypertensive 
individual (Cattell, 1950U1). We inquire whether these personality dimensions 
facilitate/encumber social participation anH perceived peer status* Moreover, 
as relatively stable personality eharactBriatics over time they are also likely 
to affect aspirations and attainments* 

In summary, we propose an elaborated social psychological explanation of 
the status attainment process* We specify multiple peer group identifications 
in an effort to better understand the consequences of alternate forms of extra- 
£urricular involvements on aspirations and attainments* We SKamine the mediating 
role of perceived peer status as a mechanism by which family soclaaconomic ori- 
gins, individual characteristics and adolescent role performnce affects aspi- 
rations and attainments. We estimate the effect of individual characteristics 
on aspirations and attainments and calculate the extent to which personality 
traits operate as selection mechanisms within the status attainment process. 
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Data> Variables and Methods 

The data were gathered from 17-year-old males who were enrolled in 

Lenawee Countyp Michigan^ high schools in 1957 and participated in an early 

career follow-up study in 1972 ^ fifteen years later. The first wave pro-- 

vlded data on 88 percent of the entire age cohort. Of the original 442 

respondents 340 participated in the follow--up (79 percent of the eligible 

3 

1957 participants). 

Background socioeconomic statuses enter the model as exogenoua variables. 
Father* s occupation is coded into the Duncan SQcioeconomic Index* Father Vs 
education and mother ' s education are scored for years of formal education* 0 
for less than 8 grades completed to 5 for a college degree or more formal 
education. Farm origin is a dunmiy variable. Respondents who reported that 
their fathers were farmers (I960 census occupation code) were scored 1, other= 
wise zero. 

Concerning individual characteristics ^ mental abiJtty is measured with 
the Cattell IPAT Test of G--Culture^Free^Scale 3A (Cattell and Cattell, 1950). 
Other characteristics are measured by two subtests of the Cattell 16 Personal- 
ity Factors Test, adventurous versus timid (Factor H) and nervoua tensions 
(Factor Q4) , 

Academic performance , the first dimension of adolescent role performance^ 
is measured by high school grade point average based on a 4 point scale. Six 
extracurricular dimensions are conceptually defined. Athletics consists of 
reported participation in sports or membership in varsity lettermen clubs. 
Those reporting participation in bands orchestra^ chorus and dramatic type ac-= 
tivlties were grouped under performing arts . Service and leadership consists 
of student government, class offices^ key and l ^vlce clubs. Two forms of vo- 
cational activities were differentiated i farm vocational consists primarily of 
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4-H and FFA involvements whereas academic vocational includes participation 
in language and science clubs, honor societies, and the like. Other is a 
rasldual category dominated by leisure and recreation type activities and 
hobbies, Duimny variable coding was employed in scoring participation in 
extracurricular activities. 

The study employs three Indicators of significant other effects. With 
respect to perceived parental educational encouragemen t respondents were asked 
to what extent their mother (or father) had given encouragement* Fixed re-- 
sponse alternatives ranged from 0 for "quit school and go to work" to 4 for 
''strongly encouraged ma to continue," Responses for mother 's and father's en^ 
couragement were summed yielding a score ranging from 0 to 8, Best friends * 
educational plans are indicated by the average aspiration score of up to five 
beat friends who were present In the sample. Coding was identical to that for 
father's and mother's education. Girl friend's educational encouragement was 
operationaiized by a question in the follow--up Gtudy Inquiring about wife or 
girl friend's educational encouragement. Responses were scored 0 for encour^ 
agement to "not get morej" 1 for "didn't say" and 2 for "get more," Peer 
status consists of a 21--ltem index of agree^dlsagree responses to questions se-- 
lected from the California Test of Personality relating to the respondent's 
perception of his acceptance by his peers. 

Educational aspirations were scored 0 for none beyond high school to 4 
for seven or more years of college* Occupational aspirations were measurad by 
the eight^item Occupational Aspiration Scale (Haller and Miller j 1972), 

The three forms of attainment appear In their functional ordering* Educa - 
tion refers to the number of formal years of education completed. Occupation 
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was coded into the Durican Socioeconomic Index, Earnings refers to the re= 
spondent's report of personal income for the previous year, 1973,, The at-^ 
tainment measures were taken in the 1972 follow'-up study. Unlaas otherwise 
indicated, all other measures were made in the 1937 original study, 

Zero^order correlations i means and standard deviations for all ludicators 
are reported in Table 1, 



Table 1 about here 



Results 

Before estimating tha structural equations model we tested the assumption 
of linearity comparing means of the dependent variables within categories of 
each predictor variable (see Blalock, I972i408--413) . The results Indicate that 
the assumption of linearity is justified , which is consistent with findings 
based on similar 'exercises by Gasson, Haller and Sewell (1972) and Wilson and 
Portes (1975), 

Table 2 presents estimates for the causal structure among the comnion 

Table 2 about here 
4 

antecedents of aspirations and attaitmients. The effect of social origins on 
individual characteristics is very modest; but individual characteristics do 
predict peer group identifications* This raises the possibility that persons 
with high aspirations may also self--select into particular adolescent roles. ^ 
Of the individual characteristics respondent's mental ability is most influenced 
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by origin statuses; and of the peer group identifications academic performance 
and participation in vocational farm activities are moat Influencad by social 
origins and individual characteristics. The analysis suggests that for rural 
youth there exists a distinct pattern of peer group identifications which may 
have a bearing on their success orientations* The relationship between mental 
ability and all forms of extracurricular activities e: cept the other category 
may reflect the operation of high school policies which require satisfactory 
academic performance as a prerequisite for participation in extracurricular 
activities (Otto, 1975)* The estimates further reveal that those who score 
highest on mental ability tests are not interested in agricultural-vocational 
activities* Not unexpectedly it is the rural residents who participate in 
agricultural activities* By comparison youth from socioeconomically advantaged 
families pursue a second set of activities: well-educated mother's prompt 
their sons to be scholastlcally oriented in both currlcular and extracurricular 
activities (to get good grades ^ to be involved in the performing arts^ to pursue 
academically oriented vocational activities); and sons of more prestigeous 
fathers monopolize the service^leadershlp positions. These findings are con- 
sistent with the traditional middle claas emphasis on education and support 
Coleman's thesis that coming from "the right kind of family" is important for 
membership in the "leading crowd*" The analysis raises the possibility that 
peer group associations may constitute a neglected reference group mechanism 
whereby social origin influences are translated Into attaiimients. 

Past research has hypothesised the operation of a social psychological 
(Sewell and Hauser, 1975) and a psychological mechanism (Rehberg and Schafer, 
1968; Spady* 1970^ 1971) whereby the effects of adolescent role performance 
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influence aspirations. Our data confirm a relationship between peLceived 
peer status and both academic performance and athletic prowess^ but one's 
self-perception is not independent of his personality traits* Being adventur-- 
ous by disposition is positively related to perceived peer status and nervous 
tensions have a depressing effect. Thus, a substantial proportion of the ef-- 
feet of academic and athletic perforraance on perceived peer status is due to 
correlated exogenous variables and conmion antecedents i 62 percent of the ef-- 
feet of academic perforraance is direct and nonspurlous (half of the remaining 
affect is due to adventurousness and nervious tensions) s as is 48 percent of 
the effect of athletics (of which one-third of the remaining effect ia due to 
personality traits). These findings confirm the hypothesis that individual 
characteristics select individuals into adolescent roles and proinpt them to 
view themselves positively from the perspective of their peers (Spadyj 1971)* 

Social psychological theory (Otto and Haller, 1976) holds that significant 
other's evaluate a youth's past performance in coimunicating their eKpectatlons 
Our findings indicate that parents not only assess the youth's academic perfor- 
mance, but also his participation in athletics and his personality dispositions 
Youths who claim friends with higher than average educational plans are them- 
selves better students and athletically inclined. They also tend to be rural 
residents* Girl friends interpret nearly any form of curricular and eKtracur- 
ricular performance as a basis for educational encouragement but totally disre- 
gard the respondent's personal characteristics and, additively, his social ori- 
gins* Of the effects of academic performance on significant other influences 
from one- to two-thirds is direct and nonspurlous as is half of the effect of 
athletics on parents' and friends' influence (and 94 percent of the affect on 
girl friend's educational encouragement). Only with respect to the effect of 
athletics on parental educational encouragement is there the poasibllity that 
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the f.wo personality traits have a sizeable spurious effect on the relationship 
(as much aa 17 percent is due to common causes and unaijalyzed correlations). 
These analyses deraonatrate that only half of the effect of adolescent role per- 
formance on the two mechanisms, perceived peer status and oignif leant other 
influences, is direct and nonspurlous; and that common associations with indi- 
vidual characteristics accounts for a sizeable component of the effect on per- 
ceived peer status. 

The broad outline of the causal structure among the common antecedents of 
aspirations and attainments can now be sketched. That families use the educa- 
tional system in different ways is evident in that the socloeconomically advan- 
taged channel their son's interests into traditional academically related cur- 
ricular and extracurricular pursuits whereas farm families encourage participa- 
tion in agriculturally related vocational activities. Academic and athletic 
performance affect both a youth's perception of his status among his peers and 
the educational encouragement given by significant others. In addition, girl 
friends interpret performance on nearly any adolescsttt role dimension as a sign 
of academic promise. The pattern of peer group identifications is not only 
affected by family social structural considerations but also by individual 
characteristics. Similarly, a youth's perception of his peer status is also 
affected by his personality traits. Given this understanding of the causal 
structure of the antecedents of aspirations we examine the development of aspi- 
rations with particular emphasis on the effects of adolescent peer group identi- 
fications in the process. 
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Aspirations 

Educational and occupational aspirations are key mechanlsras in the 
status attalamartf process* Background statuses alone account for 20 percent 
of the variance In educational aspirations (data not reported here) * The 
model mediates from nearly half to more than three-fourths of the total ef- 
fects of parental statuses* The fully specified model accounts for 54 percent 
of the variance in educational asplratlona (Table 2) , 

Our model, reveals that the personality traits adventurousness, has an In^ 
dependent effect on educational aspirations. Most (75 percent) of that effect 
Is direct* Half of the association between academic performance and educational 
aspirations is direct and nonspurioua. Second, controlling on significant other 
effects, perceived peer status has a direct effect on educational aspirations; 
but the effect is negative which conflicts with the sign of the perceived peer 
status effect reported in previous research (fpreitzer and Pugh, 1975). Spady 
( 1970 i 69) argued that athletes have; high educational eKpectations because their 
enhanced popularity stimulates a desire for further recognition through college 
attendance* We find that the explanation is unnecessary; for athletics direct- 
ly affects educational aspirations only; when the model is under specif led^-i*e. , 
when provision has not been made for significant .other influences* The model 
as specified (incorporating both significant other and perceived peer status 
effects) mediates 27 percent of the effect of academic performance on education- 
al aspirations, A serai-reduced form model specifying only perceived peer status 
as an intervening mechanism mediates 10 percent of the effect of academic per- 
formance on educational aspirations; and the alternative specification, employ- 
ing only the significant other linkage, mediates 33 percent of the effect* 
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operating as the sole tneehanlam, perceived peer status increases the pre- 
dictive power of the model by lass than half of 1 percent whereas signifi- 
eant other influences increase the predictive power of the model by 7 percent. 
We find, then, that the perceived peer status mechanlara contributes little 
to either the explanatory or .the predictive power of the model for education-* 
al aspirations. 

Social origins account for 15 percent of the variance in occupational 
aspirations* Our model mediates virtually all of the ef feet of- father ' s oc- 
cupation and mother's education and a fourth of the total effect of father's 
education. The fully specified model accounts for 49 percent of the varianca 
in occupational aspirations (Table 2). 

Adventurousness also has a direct effect on occupational aipiratlons} 
more than half (57 percent) of the effect is explained by intervening processes 
Athletics also has an effect on occupational aspirations; 46 percent is non- 
spurious and direct. None of the athletics effect is mediated by perceived 
peer status operating as a sole mechanism; but a third is mediated by signifi- 
cant other influences which ^ agains leaves athletics without a significant 
direct effect on occupational aspirations when controlling on significant 
other influences. Participation in agriculturally related vocational activi- 
ties depresses occupational aspirations inasmuch as it reinforces interests 
in farming. 

With respect to the issues addressed in this stage of the analysis we 
cdnclude that individual characteristics, notably adventurousness, has a total, 
effect on aspirations that is largely unexplained by the intervening processes. 

About half of the effect of academic performance on educational and occupation- 

6 ' 
al aspirations is spurious. Significant other influence is a much more effec- 
tive mechanism than is perceived peer status in mediating peer group identlf lea 
tion effects on aspirations ; Indeed , controlling on significant other influence 
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ptrceived peer acatui contributes to neither the eKplanatory nor the pre- 
dictive power of eduyationsl aspirations. Finally s the same general pat- 
tern of effects applies to occupational aspirations as to educational aspi- 
rations ^ with one notable exception i being involved in agricultural voca- 
tional activities significantly depresses the level of occupational aspira- 
tions. This finding further supports the observation that families use the 
school aystem differently. Being of rural origins for eKamplej is strongly 
associated' with participation in agriculturally related vocational activities 
which has a depressing effect on level of occupational aspirations. We inter-- 
prat this finding as Indication that a higher proportion of rural youth aspire 
to farming which la a low prestige occupation , 

Education, Occupation and Earnings 

Table 3 displays estimates for the processes of educational and occupational 
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attainments and earnings, Aiialyses reported elsewhere (Otto and Hallers 1976) 
confirm that estimates for the social psychological model of status attaitunent 
based on the present sample largely conform to those previously repDrted for 
the Wisconsin data (Sewell and Hauserj 1975) and the Explorations in Equality 
of Opportunity data (Alexander^ Eckland and Griffin, 1975), We have indicated 
how the present specification differs from the social psychological model and 
comparisons of estimates will be made where these assist in understanding the 
status attainment process. We here address two questions. First, does the 
more elaborate specification of individual characteristics and peer group Iden^ 
tiflcatlons improve our understanding of the process of status transmission? 

18 
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Seeond, does the psychological mechanism, perceived peer status, serve 
a mediating function independent of significant other influences? 

Our specification does not greatly Improve the explanatory power of the 
social psychological model (see Otto and Haller, 1976) of the educational at- 
tainment process J though it does alter the estimates for the internal pro-- 
cesses* As eKamples, the specification accounts for 9 percent more of the 
effect of father's occupation on son's education and 8 percent less of the ef-- 
feet of father's education. Xncorpoafatlng adventurousness and nervous tension 
increases the explanatory power of the first stage personality mechanism by 
about a fourth,^ and the peer group identifications improve the mediating ef-^ 
feet of the wi thin-school processes by 6 to 18 percent. Adventurousness adds 
about 3 percent to the predictive power of esttaates for the social psychologi- 
cal model and the more elaborate specification of peer group identifications 
raises the predictive power of the model 7 percent above estimates of the social 
psychological process (Otto and Haller, 1976). Although neither athletics nor 
other activities function as mechanisms in the status transmission process, 
both have an independent Impact on educational attainment which indicates that 
net of academic performance, performance in extracurricular roles also predicts 
educational attainment. Finally, net of significant other influences * perceived 
peer status mediates no more than 2 percent of social origin influences on edu- 
cational attainment. 

In aunanary, the model is an efficient explanation of the educational at- 
tainment process explaining 92 percent of the effect of father's occupation, 
49 percent of father's education and 83 percent of mother's education. The 
model predicts 65 percent of the variance in educational attainment* Our find^ 
ings reveal that perceived peer status does not mediate peer group identifica^ 
tion effects to educational attainment net of significant other influences, and 
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that both individual characteristics (notably adventurousnees) and peer 
group identifications (notably academic vocational activities) have a medi^ 
ating role in the status transmission process. Participation in athletics 
and other activities also predict further educational attaimnent. These re- 
lationships hold controlling on the social paycholpgical processes reported 
in previous research (Otto and Haller, 1976), 

The specification alters the explanatory and predictive power of the 
social psychplogical model for occupational attaimient only modestly* Thus, 
for example, the fully specified model ekplalns 11 percent more of the effect 
of father's occupation on son's (a 24 percent increase in the effect explained 
by the social psychological model) and increases the predictive power of the 
model by 2*3 percent (a 5 percent increase in the variance accounted for by 
the social psychological model) • The additional personality traits do not af- 
fect occupational attaimflentj but peer group identifications increase the vari= 
ance accounted for by 5 percent over that predicted by academic performance 
alone. Participation in vocational farm activities has a largely unmediated 
negative effect on occupational attainment (75 percent is direct) although an 
earlier effect on aspirations was also noted. Aspirations explain only 26 per^ 
cent of the vocational farm activity effect on occupational attaitunentj however, 
which suggests that knowledge and skills acquired in the extracurriculum may be 
unspecified but also important linkages. Participation in academic vocational 
activities has a significant positive effect on occupational attainment but the 
effect is mediated primarily by significant other influences rather than aspira-- 
tions, as was the case with educational attainment. These findings provide ad- 
ditional evidence that farm families and high prestige families employ different 
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educational strategies. Farm families orient their sons to agriculturally 
related extracurricular activities which directly influence occupational 
attainmentS"i.e, , they inculcate appropriate motivations, skills and knowl- 
edge-=and have an indirect influence via depressing levels of occupational 
aspirations, Socioeconomically advantaged families, by comparison, channel 
their sons' interests and activities into more traditional educational pur- 
suits including academic vocational activities which affect occupational 
attainment indirectly via significant other influences* These relationships 
obtain controlling on social psychological processes previously specified. 

Social psychological models are least successful in eKplalnirig and 
predicting early career earnings. The present specification explains 9 per- 
cent more of the effect of mother *s education on earnings than does the social 
psychological model and accounts for 19 percent of the variance in earnings 
(which is a 58 percent increase in variance accounted for by the social psycho- 
logical specification. 

Inspection of Table 3 reveals that adventurousness , which influences 
education, also affects earnings. Taking personality dispositions into account 
Increases the predictability of individual characteristics on earnings about 3 
percent. Although high school academic performance does not affect earnings , 
athletics, vocational farm and academically oriented vocational activities 
each have a positive effect net of socioeconomic origins and individual char- 
acteristics. About half of the effect of adventurousness is mediated by peer 
group associations; but the significant effects of peer group identifications 
on earnings are largely direct (at least 74 percent of the effect is unexplained 
by intervening mechanisms). Incorporating peer group identifications into the 
estimating equations increases the variance accounted for in earnings by 58 
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parcent over that accounted for by the tiocial psychological model of the 
status attaimnent procees (Otto and Halleri 1976) • As a predictive model 
the present specif Ication^ which explains 19 percent of the variance In 
earnings s is clearly one of the better specifications reported in the liter- 
ature. 

Two questions have been addressed in this phase of the analysis ^ whether 
the specification of individual characteristics and peer group identifications 
informs our understanding of the status attainment process; and whether per- 
ceived peer status , a psychological mechanism^ has a mediating function inde= 
pendent of significant other influences ^ of the social psychological mechanlsmt 
We find that the more elaborate specifications alter the estimates for the 
internal dynamics of the attainment process. Specifically, the personality 
trait J adventurousneas j has an effect on both educational attainment and earn= 
ings. It affects both by way of two peer group identifications ^ athletics and 
academically oriented vocational activities. It also affects educational at^ 
tainment via algnif leant other Influences, Peer group identif icatlons—namely , 
athletics, academically related vocational activities and other activities- 
influence occupational attainment controlling on background statuses j indivi-- 
dual characteristics and academic performancep We find that perceived peer 
status adds nothing to either the explanatory or the predictive power of models 
net of significant other effects. 

Conclusions 

Drawing upon the literatures on the adolescent society and the status 
attainment process, we have specified and estimated a structural equations 
model which provides for the role of personality characteristics , adolescent 
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peer group identificatioas and ptrceived pear status in the aspiration 
formation and aQcioaconomic attainmsnt process. Our primary obj active 
was to better understand the internal dynamics of the achievement process. 
Taking the social psychological theory of the status attainment process 
as a given* we examined whether peer group identifications differentially 
affect aspirations and attalmnents, whether perceived p^er status operates 
as a psychological mechanism by which the influences of social origins, indi-- 
vidual characteristics and adolescent peer group identifications are trans^ 
mitted to aspirations and attaimentSs and whether personality dispositions 
are a source of spurious attributions within the process. 

The analysis reveals that individual characteristics other than mental 
ability and within-^school processes other than academic performance contribute 
to the explanatory and pr dictive power of the aspirations and attainment models* 
Further J incorporEtlng perceived peer status as an Intervening variable Improves 
neither the explanatory nor the predictive power of the model controlling on 
significant other Influences * Finally j we have provided evidence supporting 
the hypothesis that selection on persoriality characteristics accounts for a 
spurious component in the relationship between peer group identifications and 
aspirations and attaimnents* 

Our hypotheses were framed within the context of the social psychological 
modal of the status attaiiunent process and our findings are best Interpreted 
within that context* Whereas status rttainment theory and research has largely 
restricted its focus on within school prt.^'/*esses to performance on the tradi- 
tional academic role dimension, the literature generated by the adolescent 
society research examines a multidimensional conception of the student role* 
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Our analysis suggests that families "use-- high schooli differently 
dapeniaini upon their socioecononiic status. Specifically, socioeconomic 
. cally advantaged families channel the interests and efforta of their 
children to the more tradicioimi academic pursuits i scholastic excellence, 
service-leadership roles 5, performing arts and academically oriented voca- 
tional activities. These activities stress the humanities, broaden the 
youth's cultural exposure and deepen has aesthetic appreciation. Farm 
families, by comparison, encourage participation in agriculturally oriented 
activities which have pronounced pragmatic effects 1 they lower occupational 
aspirations and attainments and they increase earnings. We interpret the 
inverse relationship with aspirations and attainments as evidence that this 
form of extracurricular participation promotes Interest in farming, which is 
a comparatively low prestige occupation. However, while depressing ocQupa-- 
tional aspiration and attainment levelSj vocational farm activities slgnifi"' 
cantly enhance earnings. This suggests that the extracurrlculura is a signlfl- 
cant socialisation agency for rural youth. Controlling on socioeconomic back- 
ground, mental ability and academic performance ^ and significant other influences * 
agricultural relatnd vocational activities mold aspirations, significantly af- 
fect occupational attainment and provide a distinct earnings advantage, While 
it has been argued that high schools are not providinr. students with an in-depth 
understanding of the world of work (DeFleur and Menke, 1975) p these findings 
indicate that in the eKtracurriculum knowledge and skills are being learned 
that have distinct long-term economic consequences for participants. 

The role of the extracurriculum in the aspiration formation and attainment 
process is further emphasized by the fact that academically related vocational 
activities also affect educational and oecupatlonal attainments and earnings. 
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With respect to educational and occupational attainment, performance on 
the academic dimension is more important than is involvement in either 
form of vocational activity; but with respect to earnings, participation 
in-vocatlonal activities and athletics has more effect than academic 
performance. At least 74 percent of these effects are direct and not 
explained by successive stages of the model* In swraary, mental ability 
and academic performance are key mechanisms in the status attainment pro- 
cess , but they do not exhaust the within-^school effects on aspirations 
and attainments for, additlvelys the extracurricular effecta are as strong 
on educational and occupational attainments and, in the case of earnings, 
they are stronger p The data Indicate that a narrow academic definition of 
education and the function of the school may be at variance with the per- 
spective of those who "send their children" or "'get an education" and who 
benefit from the extracurrlculum at least as much as they do from the currlcu- 
lura* This is not to gainsay that the kind of curriculum in which the youth 
is enrolled, e,g#, pre-college or agricultural, may make a significant differ-- 
ence on his attainments^ Indeed we fully expect that there is a strong 
relationship between kind of curriculum and kinds of extracurricular activities t 
Thus, our findings may reflect what is learned in complementary combinations 
of currlcular and extracurricular pursuits* Future analyses of wl thin-school 
processes should examine the effects of enrollment in specific academic programs 

We have suggested that a two-track system differentiates the status trans- 
mission process for farm from the socloeconomically advantaged families. The 
difference is evident in not only the kind of extracurricular activities in 
which the youth engage, but also In the mechanisms by which the peer group 
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Identifications affect evsntual attciinnients. Specifically, the effects 
of participation in farm related vocational activities on aspirations and 
attainments are largely unmediated by succeeding processes including 
significant other influences ; whereas the effects of academic performance 
and participation in the academically oriented extracurricular activities 
are mediated in part by significant other influences* This indicates 
that significant others (eKcept for girl friends) tend to reflect favorably 
on academically related performance and activity but do not give educational 
encouragement based on participation in farm related vocational activity. 
It is possible, however, that significant others may give occupational en- 
couragement based on a different set of evaluative criteria among which 
participation in vocational activities may be especially important. Future 
analyses should differentiate between significant other educational and 
occupational encouragement. We note In this regard that although Blau and 
Duncan (1967) reasoned that occupational prestige is the preferred single 
item indicator of socioeconomic status, social psychological explanations 
of the status attainment process have, in fact, focused on the educational 
attainment proces^ and the key role of education in the occupational attain-- 
ment process. A focus on occupational attainment, while allowing for the 
intervening role of educational attainment and related processes, requires 
consideration of vocational activities among the wlthln-school effects and 
consideration of occupational encouragement among the significant other in- 
fluences, M'sU. >. i, 

Our findings dismiss the suggestions of Spady (1970, 1971) and Spreitzer 
and Pugh (1973), that perceived peer status is a psychological mechanism by 
which participation in extracurricular activities (athletics) affects educa- 
tional aspirations. We find that models which incorporate the effects of 
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significant other Influences are largely unaffected by the perceived peer 
status linkage; andj as alternative specif icationSj significant other in*- 
fluences are more powerful predictors of variance and more efficient 
eKplalners of the aspiration formation and socioeconomic attainment process 
than is peer status. 

Finally^ our analyses reveal that within the structure of the etatus 
attalmnent process, personality characteristics other than mental ability 
do make a small but significant difference* Adventurousness affects educa^ 
tlonal aspirations I occupational aspirations, educational attaltunent and 
aarninga, controlling on all other pBychologicalj social psychological and 
social structural variables. Further , adventurousness is associated with 
all but two peer group Identifications and with perceived peer status and 
with significant other influence. This suggests that reference groups and 
significant others take an Individual's personality traits into account 
in conununicating their expectations to him and that the individual also 
assesses these traita In judging hia standing among his adolescent peers 
and planning for his educational and occupational career** Weber (1946) 
among others has argued that particular personality types are best suited 
for employment in bureaucracies. Our f ^ ^ ^ngs .indicate that ceteris paribus i 
society awards higher educational certification and earnings (within occupa= 
tlons) to those who are adventurous* 

An important caveat should be noted. These analyses suggest interaction 
effects between residency and forms of " tracurricular participation. Whether 
farm families do in fact use extracurricular programs in different ways than 
do socioeconomically advantaged families is an issue that can be satisfactorily 
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addresBed only by Gomparlng subaample metric coef f iGlenti, Moreover, 
there reinaina the possibility that the effects we have noted may repreisnt 
differences between high schools * Between-school effects can be eliminated 
by constructing wlthin-school scores for extracurricular activities. These 
analyses are in progress. 

In conclusion^ our findings indicate that the dynamics of aspiration 
formation and socioeconomic attainment are more complex than previous studies 
have indicated and that there is no support for the hypothesis that perceived 
peer status mediates reference group effects on aspirations (and attainments) 
controlling on significant other Influences* We have argued that past research 
has focused on educational attainment to the exclusion of some variables and 
processes logically linked to occupational attaliunent and possibly earnings ^ 
e*g,, academic curriculum, vocational activities and significant other occupa- 
tional encouragement. We plan to examine these Issues in future analyses* 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. This research has been supported by the United States Office of 
Education (1958-61); by National Science Foundation grant 0829031 
(1971=74); by the Manpower Administration^ U.S* Department of 
Labor, Grant 91-55-72-49 (1972-73); by the Grant Foundation, Inc. 
(1974-75); by rlie University of Wisconsin (Madison), Michigan State 
University (East Lansing) and Washington State University (Pullman) 
Agricultural Experiment Stations; and by the Social Research Center, 
Washington State University (Pullman)* 

2. We differ with Kemper's definition in labelling individual influences 
as significant other influences, following Haller and Woelfel (1972)* 
Note that Kemper-s definition of reference groups includes a "group, 
collectivity, or person which the actor takes into account" (Kemper , 
1968:32). 

3. Four of the 1957 respondents were eKcluded from the analysis because 
of invalid data and 8 were known to be deceased leaving a total of 
430 eligible respondents in 1972, 

4* Readers who are not conversant with the distinctions between associations 
and effects , or with the decomposition of total effects into direct and 
indirect components , may wish to consult Alwln and Hauser (1975)* 

5, We use the qualifier "significant" only in a statistical sense. 
Statistical significance is defined by the conventional criterion 
that the absolute size of the coefficient must be at least twice as 
large as its standard error, 

6, A correlation coefficient Is a sumary measure of relationship of all 

of the components that contribute to an association between two variables: 
direct effects, indirects effects, association due to joint dependence 
on antecedent variables and association due to the correlation between 
exogGnous variables. We follow Alwln and Hauser (1975 i 40) in defining 
spurious correlation as the components of association due to conmion 
dependence on antecedent variables and correlated causes. 

7, Forty percent of the total effect of father's occupation as opposed 

to 32 percent is mediated by individual characteristics as is 24 percent 
of the total effect of mothei^s education as opposeid to 17 percent. 
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021 


*2g4 


*112 


»123 


047 


043 


*iio 


*378 


«140 


038 


006 


»133 


^7 


HER 








■122 


*m 


•m 


043 


Oil 


005 


055 


-*201 


012 


■001 


002 


000 


■018 


AP 






















*210 


*i62 


*i38 


*1?8 


*284 


mi 


ATI! 


















1 






*107 


*115 


*194 


072 


w 


FART 








1 














•034 


■013 


089 


*131 


044 


030 


SER 






















078 


-034 


-002 


-039 


057 


061 


OTH 






















•046 


-027 


•077 


ni7 


047 


070 


VOCFH 






















003 


052 


-137 


*112 


■044 


-•114 


VOCAS 






















023 


043 


467 


*142 


027 


m 


FEl 






























-ni6 


■032 


mi 






























»187 


*216 


FEDP 






























»123 


»U5 


OEDI 






























*139 


-OlS 




013 


0^2 


051 


283 


101 


111 


081 


008 


233 


109 


378 


209 


293 


199 


540 


49i 



^ FOCC fathif*s occupalion; M fathir^i education; m iaoto'i iducatlan; JiM pafints m hmm HA iintii abliitif; ADV idytfltun»B| 
m umm tmim\ acadMc perfefianeei m afehletieij PMT pefforilng ans; SIR iervlee-liadirship; SI OEhif activiciei; 
VMW voeatiofial tm] VOCAC vocieioBal acadeaic; PEIR piif sUtus; PIE pafintal iducaUeBil ificpUTigepienii FfflP frlend'i edueill§atl 
plias; CfflE girl frli^^i aducitiooal inQourigsaiftt; MP edueatiefisl aipiratisni; OttSP sceupaHoBal lepiratioaii 

* MtfiQluCi value of coifflaiiQt: li at liaat twlci as largi is ihi suyifd %mt and ihe relatloushlp la diflnad as ita^lstkali^ slpifleiat. 



TABLi 3 



SMDASDI^ED RlGliilON COEFFiCIiiTS AND COlFnCIiHTi OF PiTERHlNATlON FOR THl RICURSIVI 

nmmwL HODae of edugatioh, occupaiioh m mmi (decimals omitted) 



VAmilffi' fflUCATiON OCCUPATION EAMINGS 







if J 






045 


016 


*219 


♦166 

Ayv 


♦IDS 


091 


081 


076 


094 042 


012 


025 


051 


05fi 
















n7i 


vUf 






nil 








UJU 






UWg 


Oil 




m 




mi 


061 


050 


037 


*132 


091 


■010 




•m 


-042 


♦174 *i63 


109 


102 


101 


097 


103 




m 




OIJ 


003 


-017 


•035 


■043 


-047 


■020 




■036 


■024 


066 065 


004 


=005 


=004 


000 


003 










yoo 


051 


012 




*281 




Oil 


yyy 


-010 


♦129 


051 
yi k 






ou 






ADV 










056 




Q5§ 


DOB 


019 








0!6 


017 


0^1 








m 




"012 


013 


.Qfll 


002 




-020 


004 




-010 


-Oil 


091 


062 


066 


06? 


067 


06S 




AP 










*274 








*551 


*254 


♦158 




Oil 


025 


007 

VWf 






UiBtlficftti^ 








*116 


075 


043 






017 


049 


024 


009 




♦112 


093 


088 


034 


083 




m 






Q48 


019 


-009 






068 


036 


019 


023 




066 


058 


054 


055 


052 




m 






CIS 


0i6 


-001 






005 


018 


•003 


-003 




035 


086 


082 


032 


082 




m 






*147 


*14l 


*122 






*107 


•105 


083 


040 




074 


080 


075 


063 


053 




VOCFH 






-021 


-003 


029 






-*124 


-115 


-083 


■*093 




♦134 


♦141 


♦148 


♦146 


*158 




















itfIA 


wt 




Via 




in? 

'in 




"lit 


tins 


Aim 


Siplflwt 


PIER 








-069 


.029 








-086 


-064 


-053 






024 


026 


021 


035 




Fig 








038 


-052 








OBI 


007 


025 






045 


030 


035 


032 




fW 








*199 


*141 










*111 


061 






072 


063 


049 


041 












*ioa 


*070 








no3 


089 


064 






022 


023 


016 


008 


AaplfillOQS 


mi 










*2B9 










n3i 


029 








■001 


-02? 


■033 




OCASF 










m 










*226 


♦167 








068 


052 


'030 




m 






















*3S3 










097 


812 




m 


































♦129 






m 


311 


530 


576 


647 


119 


199 


394 


437 


482 


525 


063 096 


164 


172 


174 


177 


185 









































^0 fi£tef -i Qccupadon; FED fithir's educatlsn; Mi ffid^hifU idudiUos; FMM piifenU afi hmm\ Yik mnUl ability ; ADV idvintufoui; 
ND Qimui tfteslpQi; AF scidiilG pisforMnce; ATE gthlitkij lAEE pirforiln| arti; $U. liivki'liadirihlp; QTH Qthir aatlvltlis; 
VOCFX maElml fam; VOGAG VQe^tiQQll acad^e; PER petr sUEus; FffiE parsotal eduaitlonil en£ouri|iien£; W frlgnd'a educatknil 
pUflilGlE girl friiQd^s sdyciEisQal iQCQuragWDt^ IPAIF dueiUDaal ispiifadQiisi %AS! DdeupiEiofial lipiritions; 1 iducatl a; OCQ 
aceupstioa; lAtS larnlnp^ 



*ttioluta filua of gotffieli&t is it liiil tvlci ii lafp la tht lUfidird irror and thi FilitlODShip it difiQid gi itatlstleally aiplfl^inli 



